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De Dinee 


‘ ‘HERE are three portals to living—the homes, the places where we work and 
play and the public highways. Accident experience within each of these 
portals is appalling and a disgrace to our nation. “Portal to portal” operation 


on the highway is a sizable problem challenging our efforts and ingenuity. 


The problem looks complicated, but if we dissect and examine it closely, 
we shall find that we can accomplish more than our share in overcoming 
confusion and congestion, thereby minimizing traffic cost and bettering traffic 
fluidity for both the vehicle and the fellow on foot. Three salient factors in this 
problem are the pedestrians, lack of off street parking and the great need for 
public education in proper driving and walking. I call these the three P’s. We 
have the three E’s of Education, Engineering and Enforcement to give the 
three P’s a licking. 


Pedestrians run and walk against the red light, buck traffic in the middle 
of the block, and are foolish enough to think that because they can see a car 
at night, the driver of the car can see them. Proper legislation, reasonable 


enforcement and proper facilities are needed to meet this problem. 


Next is the parking problem. Our central business districts are in great 
need of renovation to provide better traffic movement and places to park both 
private and commercial vehicles off the public highway. For thirty years con- 
siderable has been done about building roads but very little to provide facilities 
for the vehicle at journey’s end. 


Public education is a tremendous responsibility—one that will take time 


and enormous effort. Public appreciation for the job of driving and walking 
on the public thoroughfare is a must. 


We in the profession of traffic engineering are faced with a tremendous 
task and we are going to need the fullest cooperation of every organization 
within our community in order to go to work on the three P’s. 


Member, Board of Direction 
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Sufpatle - Operation Sucowball 


by Henry W. Ossporne, Member I. T. E. 
Traffic Adviser, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Operation Snowball is the appela- 
tion that may be applied appropriately 
to the snow removal problem for the 
Buffalo, New 


last winters in 


York. 


two 


Blessed or cursed, depending on the 
point of view, with an average snow- 
fall of 72 inches, the Queen City of 
the Lakes had 110 inches in the 1944- 
45 season, and 111 the 
1945-46 season. If you think that’s 
not much, consider, for example, the 


inches in 





Fig. 1. 





Snowfall aftects every 


22 which 


falls on Detroit, and 24 inches on St. 
Paul. 


meagre average of inches 


Buffalo has not been without previ- 
ous experience in coping with extra- 
the 


time on St. Patrick’s Day some years 


ordinary blizzards. There was 


ago, for example, when something 
like 20 
snarling traffic for days. 


dropped overnight, 


inches 


But the situation of the last two 


years provided a unique problem for 





type of transportation. 
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Fig. 2. 


various reasons. To begin with, 
equipment which had been leased in 
years before was not available. The 
1944-45 season saw the war still in 
progress and war plants had prior 
claim on bulldozers, private trucks and 
plows, to say nothing of manpower. 


) Last year the situation was not much 


better, and badly needed new equip- 


} ment just was not available while the 
) old was fast wearing out. 
| is new equipment beginning to trickle 


Only now 


through, although the manpower situa- 


} tion has improved. 


' The Blizzard of °44 


In 1944 a blizzard struck the city 
It was followed 
by another later in the month. It be- 
came evident from the start that ex- 
traordinary measures would have to be 
taken. Even the lack of manpower 
and equipment did not present the 
gravest problem. Abandoned cars pro- 
vided that. Motorists left their ma- 
chines stalled at all angles in streets 
throughout the city. They in turn 
stalled traffic behind them, and the 
whole tangled mess prevented efficient 





No danger of speeding here! 


snow removal for several days, even 
on main thoroughfares. 

Police towcars were pressed into 
service to remove the cars so plows 
could get through, but enough of 
them were not available. Meanwhile, 
at the instigation of the Buffalo Board 
of Safety, Mayor Joseph J. Kelly pro- 
claimed an emergency. A regular sys- 
tem of liaison was worked out with 
the departments of public works, police 
and fire, and the Board of Safety. 
Parking Banned to Aid 
Snow Removal 

The Board of Safety drew up a list 
of streets on which it recommended 
that parking be banned on one side to 
permit cleaning operations. These 
streets extended for 80 miles in prin- 
cipal sections of the city and the ban 
was effective 24 hours a day. Mean- 
while, an ordinance was in operation 
banning all night parking on streets 
used by buses and trolleys operated by 
the International Railway Company, 
holder of the city’s street railway 
franchise. 


The I-R-C itself co-operated by 
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placing on main streets large plows 
with extension arms wide enough to 
clear the thoroughfares from curb to 
curb. 
lem 


Sut again the parked car prob- 
And, 
fortunately, the penalties levied for 


made itself evident. un- 
leaving cars or towing them away was 
inadequate, a dollar in each case. 

Some idea of the gravity of the situ- 
ation may be gathered from the fact 
that the deluge snowed under Buffalo 
railroad yards, threatening the city’s 
fuel supplies. A freight embargo was 
clamped on and this curtailed opera- 
tions at industrial plants, many of 
which were working at top speed on 
war orders. 
National Guard Digs Out Railroad 

The railroads, although able to keep 
main lines open, found themselves un- 
able to unsnarl the yards, and as a last 
E. 


resort Governor Thomas Dewey 











2» @ 


ordered out units of the New 
Guard. With their trucks, bulldozf 
ers, other equipment and men, thf 


Guard descended on the yards, duh 
Within a few days thef 


out switches. 
situation eased, coal began flowing inty 
the city and the embargo was lifted. 

At the height of the crisis fuel wa 
rationed, and a system of priorities 
was set up to make sure the ill and 
aged were warm, and that supplies 
were kept flowing to hospitals. At 
one point it was not an unusual sight 
to see “Buffalonians” in swanky cars 
driving to coal yards to obtain a coupk 
of bushels of anthracite or coke t 
tide them over. 

A major factor which impeded ade- 
quate snow removal was lack of snow 
loading equipment, plus the fact that 
the weather for the balance of the 
winter remained cold. There was no 
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Fig. 4. New York Guard members 


thaw of any appreciable degree from 
the time the first December blizzard 
struck until March, 1945. Country 
roads near Buffalo were piled high with 
mounds of snow which entirely obliter- 
ated street lights, and covered trees 
20 feet high. 
“Switch”? Parking Helps 

After the record fall of the previous 
winter, authorities hoped they would 
not be confronted by a duplication— 
a hope that proved vain. More fre- 
quent thaws prevented the situation 
from becoming quite as bad as in 1944- 
45, but things admittedly were far 
from good. “Switch” parking proved 
a boon. Under this plan the mayor 
declared an emergency, banning park- 
ing on one side of the streets recom- 


prepare to 
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auto imbedded 


remove an in snow. 


mended by the Board of Safety. When 
the snow fighting crews had cleared 
those sides, the order was changed to 
ban parking on the opposite sides, 
enabling the crews then to clean up 
the balance of the streets, putting 
trafic back on a more normal basis. 
Incidentally, motorists are apprised 
of the sections in which standing 
is banned by emergency placards 
tacked to slats which were stuck in the 
snowbanks along affected areas. In 
some cases, the cards are tied to poles. 
This chore was handled by the police 
department. 
All-Night Parking Ban Lengthened 
Experience gained in the two bad 
winters has prompted a revision of the 
all-night parking ban. Previously it 


TO TRY “NO PARKING” PLAN IN TORONTO 


Prohibition of all automobile parking in the main downtown area 


of Toronto, Ont., 


is to be tried for three months, 


starting on Jan. 1. 


This action was taken following a report on the critical traffic problem 
existing in the city by a special committee on which were represented the 
city traffic conference, the local harbor commission and the city council. 

The parking ban will be enforced during the daytime only, and will 
not be in force on Sundays and holidays. The Toronto Transportation Com- 
mission will provide a local bus-service from the main downtown parking 
area to the main business center and ‘‘cruising’’ of taxis (long prohibited 
in Toronto) will be permitted during the trial no-parking period. 


—Engineering News-Record 
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was in effect from 2:30 to 7:30 A. M. 
Now the hours have been extended 
from midnight to 7:30 A.M. The 
theory behind this move is to give 
street cleaners 2'/ hours extra time to 
clear out the main arteries, thus per- 
mitting them to then turn their at- 
tention to the residential areas, for it’s 
the plan of Buffalo to clean all its 
streets. 


Parking Fine Increased 

Another factor which seems destined 
to aid is the assessment of a $5 fee for 
release of cars towed away by police. 
Stepping this up from the previous $1 
levy is expected to make motorists 
think twice before abandoning their 
cars, and to force them to arrange for 
less costly private arrangements for 
their removal. 
Half-Million Dollars Cost Per Year 


As to economy, despite the immen- 
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These imposing 10-toot snow 


sity of the task, Buffalo’s costs have 
not been high in comparison with 
amounts spent elsewhere. For example, 
last year Buffalo laid out a total of 
$514,000 for snow removal. But it 
must be remembered the snowfall wa 
110 inches, and the city cleared all 
its thoroughfares. Some idea of just 
how efficient the operation was from 
the point of view of financing may be 
gathered from looking at the figure 
for Detroit, which has an average 
snowfall of 22 inches and which clears 
less than 25 per cent of its streets. In 
Detroit last year the 
outlay was $270,000. 


snow removal 


Present plans, plus additional equip- 
ment and manpower, bid fair to give 


Buffalo as efficient a snow 
system as any other city. 


remoy al 
Pictures are 


furnished through the courtesy of the 


Buffalo Evening News. 





cliffs were made by rotary plows. 
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Status of Pavement Markings tu 


the United States 


by CHaRLEs R. Waters, District Engineer 
New York State Dept. of Public Works 


A nationwide survey conducted by 
the questionnaire method during the 
past season indicates that 
uniformity in pavement 


instead of 
marking, 
are some eighteen or twenty 
different methods of marking center 
lines, lane lines and restricted areas on 
From this survey, the ac- 
companying map (see Figure 1) has 
been prepared to show the methods 
used in each State. 

One who studies this map, or the 
subject generally, would wonder how 
so many different combinations could 
be reached from so few basic possibili- 


there 


pa vements. 


ties, all of which aim to accomplish 
the same purposes. The relinquishing 
of the restrictions on the use of gaso- 
line has brought a renewal of inter- 
state traveling, and has placed new 
emphasis on the variation in marking 
from State to State. Broader discus- 
sion of the subject should tend to 
prove which of the many methods in 
use is best suited to obtain the desired 
results, and point the way toward a 
standardization of practice which will 
assist in the more orderly movement 
of traffic, eliminate hazards, help to 
prevent accidents, and thus promote 
safety on the highways. 

New York is one of fifteen States 
using a scheme, and the 
main purpose of the questionnaire was 
to ask each State if it would be will- 
ing to grant the request of New York 
State that the words “or white” be 
added to the 1940 standard of the 
A.A.S.H.O. so that the barrier line in 
“No Passing” and “Release” areas 
could be either white or yellow. Thirty- 
nine States answered that they would 


one-color 


approve optional colors, white or yel- 
low, for the barrier line and nine re- 
plied in the negative. A survey con- 
ducted by California is in general 
agreement with this result. 

Standards 

The standards of the A.A.S.H.O., 
which were established as the result 
of experiments made prevjous to, the 
time when the policy of marking bar- 
rier lines on pavements came into 
vogue, allow either a dash line or a 
solid line for the center line on two- 
lane pavements, the color to be white 
or black. They further require a solid 
line parallel to the center line for the 
barrier line, the color to be yellow. 
The war time Manual on Uniform 
Trafhc Control Devices permitted all 
white. 

New York uses a dash line for the 
center line and does not make a 
change of color in the barrier line to 
distinguish restricted areas. It has 
not requested that those who use yel- 
low change their system. However, 
New York officials believe that white 
has greater visibility under all condi- 
tions, except in a light fall of snow 
and, hence it is more reliable as a guide 
than yellow. This subject will be re- 
ferred to later. 


Cther Results 

Replies received to some of the other 
questions may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 


Twenty-two states and two pro- 
vinces of Canada use the dash line 
for center line on two-lane pavements. 
Five states use the dash line on some 
highways and solid lines on others 
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and twenty-one use the solid line for the center line on two-lane pavements; 
center line. the other, those which use the solid 
Forty-two states reported that they line for the same purpose. During 


marked barrier lines in 1946, and six 1946, some states changed from the 
stated that they did not. solid line to the dash line system, not- 


aS . ably California < Michigan, 
The color used on the center line tbly California and Michigan, and 


of concrete pavements is reported as 
follows: 16 states use white; 21 states 
use black; 8 use yellow; 2 use black 


the correspondence indicates that one 
or two states will change to the dash 
line system next year. Several states 
seem to be receptive to the idea of 
making the change but have not as 
yet decided to do so. 

The following is a list of the states 


or yellow and one uses asphalt and 
contrasting stone chips. 






On bituminous pavements, the re- 







of? ported color of the weir inl line is a8 and provinces reporting that they use 
28 follows: 33 States use white; one uses | gach line: 
~_- < : e TO re r ; > - 
a8 a 10 use yellow; 2 use Ww ze i ‘Ai oes re 
sis. yellow; one uses orange or yellow Asien ane 
hk and one uses asphalt and contrasting Catiineats Nee Sisk 
$+ acon chips. Connecticut North Dakota 
fe _ Fifteen states use a one-color scheme Delaware Pennsylvania 
pee for both center line and barrier line, Idaho South Carolina 
335 and of these, 12 use white and 3 use Kansas Vermont 
asf yellow exclusively. a Maine Virginia 
ozs Estimates of the gallonage of paint Maryland West Virginia 
used by the various states was obtained Massachusetts Wyoming 
and tabulated. These amounts are Michigan Georgia (In 1947) 
} numerically shown on the accompany- Provinces of Ontario and Quebec, 
ing map (see Figure 1) under the Canada 
name of each state. The following states report that 


An analysis of these data, when they use the dash line for center line 
colors are temporarily disregarded for on some of their two-lane pavements: 


a 


analytical purposes, indicates that, Florida 
fundamentally, the various systems Missouri 
may be divided into two approximately Nebraska 
} equal groups. One of these consists Oregon 
| of those which use a dash line to mark Wisconsin 


LONGEST UNDERGROUND HIGHWAY READY IN ’49 


It is estimated that the Brooklyn-Battery Tunnel, which will be the 
longest subterranean highway in America, will be finished early in 1949 
at the present rate of operation. Ground was broken for the tunnel, which 
will have an annual capacity of 16,000,000 vehicles, in Brooklyn on 
October 28, 1940. Although original plans called for completion of the 
$84,000,000 project in 1944, the war and materials shortages forced 
postponement of the work in January, 1943. Drilling was resumed last 
November. 


The tunnel will link the Red Hook section of Brooklyn with the 
Battery Park area of lower Manhattan, and will have a portal-to-portal 
length of 9,117 feet. Its length will place it more than 500 feet ahead of 
the westbound tube of the Holland Tunnel, present American record 
holder. The Brooklyn-Battery tunnel will run second, however, to the 
$. Mersey Tunnel. 
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Fig. 2. 
paralleled by 


York State standard 
solid line on 


pavement 


driver’s side 


markings in 
prohibits passing 
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no-passing area—dashed white line 
where sight distance is restricted, 


Markings are reversed to permit passing where way ahead is clear. 


If the dash line were used to mark 
the center line with a parallel solid 
line to mark “No Passing” and “‘Re- 
lease” areas, and if two parallel solid 
lines were used to mark places which 
should not be crossed, the colors of 
the marking would drop to a point of 
relatively minor significance. If a solid 
line should be generally adopted for 
the center well as for bar- 
rier line, it would be necessary to use 
two colors to differentiate between 
“No Passing” and ‘Release’ areas. 
There is no indication in the correspon- 
dence that any of the states using a 


line as 


dash line desire to change to a solid 
line, but some states which use a solid 
line desire to continue the practice. 
This phase of the matter has not been 
pursued by the writer, as New York 
State has been primarily interested in 
having the standard broadened so that 
white could be used for the barrier line 
with no thought, as indicated above, 
of asking those who desire to use yel- 


low to discontinue the practice. If ap- 


proval is given to the use of white for 
the barrier line, and all-white one-color 
system will be permitted, and this is 
the system used in New York State for 
eight years with such satisfactory re- 
sults in marking up to 10,000 miles 
of pavement per year. 
White vs. Yellow 

There is a wide difference of opin- 
ion as to white or yellow for barrier 
lines. Some states are very definite in 
their determination to use a one-color 
white system while others rreier vw - 
low, particularly for center lines. Still 
others desire yellow for barrier lines 
along with white or black for center 
lines. Many officials argue that yellow 
is almost non-visible 
atmospheric conditions. 

An observant trafic engineer from 
one of the states in the Mississippi 
Valley, who made a recent trip cover- 
ing ten western states, reported on the 
variety of markings that he encount- 
ered and stated that during early 
morning or late evening hours, when 


under certain 
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— @ With the scarcity of white pigments, many users are 

ite for adopting Prismo yellow Life-Line as their marking 

ry re- material for 1947. The photo, above, shows Prismo yellow 

miles Life-Line barrier markings alongside a Prismo white 

centerline. Immediate deliveries of Prismo yeilow Life- 
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esc season. 

ite in | @ For up-to-date deliveries and prices, drop a note to your 
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there was reflection of light from the 
road, it was impossible to distinguish 
the difference in colors. Also at other 
times, where both the center line and 
the “No Passing” zone line were solid 
lines, there was often the question as 
to what was intended because one could 
not always remember which color was 
supposed to indicate a ‘No Passing” 
zone. In the States where a broken 
center line and a solid ‘No Passing” 
line were used, there was never any 
question as to what was intended re- 
gardless of the color scheme. This 
traffic engineer is of the firm belief 
that the color control plan should be 
dropped and that, while states may use 
any colors they wish, the standardiza- 
tion should call for a broken center 
line and a solid “No Passing” line for 
pavement marking. 

The Chief Engineer of one of the 

southern states reported: 

“The yellow ‘No Passing’ zone line 
that is employed in some States 
does not appear to us to be a satis- 
factory device. Such pavement 
striping, while visible in the day- 


Fig. 3. 


Method used by 


dash 


New York State in marking 2-lane roads—-a 
with a 25-foot gap. 





time, is practically invisible at 
night and cannot be seen at all at 
night in rainy weather. As we 
believe that its value is principally 
to night drivers and as it is rather 
expensive, we have not used this 
type of striping.” 
The New Jersey Zinc Company pub- 
lished a pamphlet some months ago 
carrying an article headed, ‘White, 


the best color for night visibi: y”, 

The article reads in part as follows: 
“It is generally known that white 
and light colored pzints possess a 
high degree of efficiency in mak- 
ing more visible to the driver, 
those highway surfaces and struc- 
tures which must be clearly mark- 
ed and identified for purposes of 
highway safety. The City of New 
York is utilizing the high light- 
reflecting properties of white paint 
in making its streets safer at night. 
The choice of white as the color 
for highway road marking in the 
majority of cities and states of our 
country is further evidence of the 
value of high light-reflecting color. 
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Fig. 4. Markings on 4-lane 


“The reason is simple: the lighter 
the color, the higher the reflection 
of light; the darker the color, the 
higher the absorption of light. 
White possesses the higher reflect- 
ance factor and black the lowest 
reflectance factor and poorest visi- 
bility.” 

District Engineer Darcy on Long 


Island where fogs are prevalent, re- 
ports as follows: 


‘We note that some states are ad- 
vocating the use of yellow paint 
for barrier lines and other special 
purposes in pavement marking. We 
are strongly opposed to this idea 
since in our Opinion it represents a 
definite backward step. 


“Prior to 1936 when 





highways in New York State. 


pavement 
markings on state highways were 
applied by the towns and villages, 
yellow paint was almost uni- 
versally used for pavement mark- 
After the 
State started its pavement mark- 


ings on Long Island. 


ing program using white paint, 
the local rapidly 
followed suit. We found that 
practically no missionary work 
was necessary to obtain uniformity 
in painting since the advantage of 
the white marking was self-evi- 
dent. 


authorities 


“The white paint offers a greater 


contrast with the background on 
both concrete and black surface 


PARKING METERS ACCEPT ALL 


Ossining, N. Y., Nov. 13.—Village officials totaled up today a gain 
of $343.40 in nickels deposited in parking meters during the first week's 
operations, and also the following: several Canadian pennies, a washer, a 
German pfennig, a fruit-dealer’s token made in 1863. Mrs. Tavano, 
Village Treasurer, took it all for safe-keeping. 
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pavements. It can be seen at night 
and under conditions of rain and 
fog. The yellow paint marking 
tends to become invisible under 
these conditions. 


“The current New York State 
standard system of markings has 
proven quite satisfactory and ob- 
tains excellent obedience in this 
area when the paint is in good con- 
dition. The use of glass beads at 
No-Passing zones as advocated by 
the Louisiana Department of High- 
ways appears to have considerable 
merit. We believe, however, that 
regardless of the type of paint 
used, that is, glass beads, standard 
point, adhesive and 
stone chips or any other type of 
paint which may be developed, that 
the final color should be white.” 


bituminous 


In view of the fact that the Policy 
of the A.A.S.H.O., based on limited 
experiments, established eight 
years ago and prior to the time when 
the marking of barrier lines came into 
vogue, it would 


was 


seem to be a good 
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idea if the question of color were re- 
investigated by the above Association, 
the Highway Research Board, or by 
the Joint Committee for Revision of 
the Manual on Uniform Traffic Con- 
trol Devices which is composed of 
representatives of highway organiza- 
tions and others interested in the 
highway safety movement. 


Symbolic Arrangement 

On the question of delineation, a 
dash line which is permitted for the 
center line in the Standards, is more 
economical of paint than a solid line. 
In New York State, for example, the 
substitution of a solid line for a dash 
line for marking the center line would 
require the purchase, handling and 
placing of approximately 100,000 ad- 
ditional gallons of paint and serve no 
useful purpose which is not as well 
accomplished by a dash line. 


In New York, a single broken line 
is used for normal center line on two- 
lane pavements and to define traffic 
It is not used as a prohibition 
against crossing, but merely to guide 


la nes. 


NEW YORK STATE STANDARD PAVEMENT MARKINGS 


SINGLE BROKEN LINE DEFINES 
TRAFFIC LANES. CARS SHOULD 
KEEP TO RIGHT EXCEPT WHEN 

PASSING 








SINGLE SOLID LINE 
SEPARATES OPPOSING 
STREAMS OF TRAFFIC 


FOUR-LANE 
HIGHWAY 


DOUBLE SOLID CENTER 
LINES CROSSING PROHIBITED. 


NORMAL CENTER LINE 
DASH LINE 







NOTE 
WHERE DOUBLE SOLID 
LINES OCCUR CROSSING 
FROM EITHER LANE IS 
PROHIBITED. 


NORMAL CENTER LINE 
DASH LINE. 


TWO-LANE 


HIGHWAY Bay 
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trafhc in the lane which it should 
follow. 

A single solid line is used primarily 
for the purpose of separating opposing 
streams of traffic. In general, traffic 
should not cross a single solid line. 

Double solid lines indicate places 
where a potential danger exists. They 
are intended as a positive barrier. A 
combination of a broken line paralleled 
by a solid line indicates ‘No Passing” 
when the solid line is in the driver’s 
lane, and “Release” or “Passing” areas 
when the das/ line is in the driver’s 
lane. On four-lane pavements, a solid 
line is used for center line with dash 
lines to separate the outside lanes. In 
cities generally, where the streets are 
wider than two lanes, a solid line is 
used for center line. 

A description of the equipment used 
in applying the paint to the pavement 
is given in an article entitled “Painting 
Pavement with Seven-League Boots” 
by Maynard A. Bebee in the Novem- 
ber issue of Traffic Engineering. 

Mr. Wm. B. Powell, a charter mem- 
ber of the Institute of Traffic Engin- 
eers and one who is very active in the 
affairs of the Institute, writes as fol- 
lows: 

“In reviewing my many years of 

experience on the committees that 

originally produced the manual and 
subsequently revised it from time 
to time, I am sure that the majority 
opinion of the committee mem- 
bers was in favor of the principle 
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that a solid line on the roadway 
should be interpreted as a prohibi- 
tion of crossing, while a broken 
line simply confined the boundary 
of a lane which could be crossed by 
a vehicle at any time when the 
road ahead was unobstructed. 

“If the committee at this time es- 
tablishes standards that are 
trary to this definition, [ 


any 


con- 

basic 
feel sure that ultimately we will 
find an increase in confusion rather 
than a standardization which is 
the principal objective of the work 
of the committce.” 

Conclusion 

In order that a marking system 
should fulfill its true purpose, the auto- 
motive driver should have no uncer- 
tainty as to what is intended. It should 
be readily visible at all times of day 
and night and under all atmospheric 
conditions. The application of the 
paint to the pavement should be a 
relatively simple process and the cost 
of performance should be economical. 
New York’s system fulfills these re- 
quirements. 

New York officials believe that 
white is entirely satisfactory, having 
had eight years of actual experience 
with it. Our officials desire that the 
method used should have the approval 
of the A.A.S.H.O. and they believe 
that experience and good judgment 
are on their side in asking for this ex- 
pansion of the standard. They do not 
believe it will make for greater diversi- 


SEATTLE TRAFFIC UP 55 PER CENT 


Typifying a distinct trend throughout the United States, but possibly 
exceeding the average, traffic in Seattle has jumped to a volume far above 
the prewar peak. This fact is revealed in origin-and-destination studies 
being made jointly by state, city, county and federal highway agencies. 
Of particular interest is the 55 per cent increase in daily average traffic 
across the famous Lake Washington floating bridge Canal which divided 


the city. 


This increase has taken place in less than two years, and 23 per cent 


of it since August, 


1945. Traffic over the tive bridges is now at an all 


time high of 146,000 vehicles daily. The traffic increase is due to wider 


use of present vehicles, rather 


than to 


increased registration to date. 


—Roads and Streets 
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fication but, on the other hand, will 
tend to draw the systems together and 
lessen the number. 


The suggestions made in this article 
for greater uniformity in marking are 
in the interest of the interstate motor- 
ist, who must now rely for information 
o1 the meaning of the various systems 


Glance Legibilit 
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on maps published by the different oil 
companies. Even those maps provided 
by the various states fail, in some in- 
stances, to provide this vital informa- 
tion. Uniformity in marking would 
result in greater safety since then the 
driver would be ‘“‘at home” wherever 


he might drive. 


by Frep Hurp, Member, Institute of Traffic Engineers 
Yale Bureau of Highway Traffic, New Haven, Conn. 


A recent study of glance legibility 
made by the students of the Bureau of 
Highway Traffic resulted in several in- 
In this study, the 
rapid reading of sign copy was checked 
for the new round style letters, versus 
the old standard letters, scrambled let- 
ers versus familiar words and the num- 
ber of words read. 


The inch 
series B, black on white background, 
painted on individual metal plates. 
Sign legends were quickly assembled 
from these plates on a special slotted 
rack which was marked for conven- 


teresting findings. 


letters used were four 


tional letter spacing. The length of 
time observers were permitted to look 
at the copy was controlled by a shut- 
the letter 


ter arrangement between 


rack and the observers. 


Eighteen observers were positioned 
well within the legibility threshold of 
the 4” letters and were asked to focus 
their attention on the closed shutter. 
The shutter was then opened and 
closed rapidly with period of exposure 
timed by a stop watch. Any obstruc- 
tion of clear view caused by the shut- 
ter vanes was constant for all observa- 
tions. The study was in three parts, as 
follows: 


1. Seven letter nonsensical words of 
block style letters and similar words 
of rounded style letters were exposed, 
one at a time, for 0.4 seconds. It was 
found that letter recognition for the 
rounded letters was 8% better than 
for the block type letters. 

2. Seven words 
and seven letter familiar words, all of 
rounded type letters, were observed, 


letter nonsensical 


one at a time, at an exposure of 0.4 
second. All the 
familiar words correctly but, on the 
average, only six of the letters arranged 
to form nonsensical words were recog- 


observers recorded 


nized. 

3. Sixteen letters were grouped on 
the board to form four words of four 
letters each. Two words were placed 
above the others to simulate a sign 
legend. For different observations, the 
words formed familiar sentences 


(FOUR LANE ROAD ENDS), 


groups of unrelated familiar words 
(MOON PAIL WEEK STAR) or 
groups of four nonsensical words 


(GRON SIMP DERE WANK). Two 
sets of copy of this type were exposed 
for 0.4 second and 1.0 second using 
different words but retaining compar- 
able sentence structure. All of the 
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letters used were of rounded type for 
the groups of four nonsensical words. 
Only 10% of the words exposed were 
recorded correctly at 0.4 second ex- 
posure compared with 17% correct at 
1.0 second exposure. 43% of the un- 
related familiar words exposed in 
groups of four were recognized at 0.4 


second exposure while 72% were 
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recognized when a one second exposure 


was allowed. For the four words 
forming a familiar sentence, 50%, or 
an average of 2 words were recognized 
during the 0.4 second exposure while 
all observers recorded all four words 
correctly when the reading time was 


extended to a full second. 


State pbsscetauce ta City 


“Traffic Suweye 


by Georce J. FisHer, Assoc. Member I.T.E. 
Assistant Traffic Engineer, Ohio Department of Highways 


As part of the 1946 program of 
activities of the Ohio Traffic Safety 
Council, an organization created sev- 
eral years ago by the Governor of 
Ohio to promote traffic safety in the 
state, the Ohio Department of High- 
ways established the policy whereby 
they would assist small municipalities 
in conducting traffic surveys in their 
cities. It was realized that only by 
ascertaining the facts concerning traf- 
fic would it be possible for munici- 
palities to properly regulate traffic, 
incorporate improvements for safer 
traffic operation, and formulate a pro- 
gram of traffic safety enforcement and 
education which would produce de- 
sirable results. 


In February 1946, a meeting of 
municipal officials was called in 
Columbus to inaugurate this program. 
At this meeting the officials were told, 
among other things, that the Highway 
Department would assist them in tak- 
ing an inventory of traffic conditions 
in their cities. As a result, general 
traffic surveys have been conducted 
in Steubenville (37,000 population), 
Celina (4,800 population) and St. 
Marys (6,000 population.) To date 
the field work is complete for the three 
surveys, the report for Steubenville has 


been submitted to the officials of that 
city, and the reports for the other two 
cities are being prepared. 

Besides these general traffic surveys, 
a parking survey has been conducted 
in the City of Youngstown (168,000 
population) and the field data are 
being summarized and analyzed in 
preparation for the writing of the 
report. 

The first of such surveys was made 
in the City of Lancaster, Ohio (22,000 
population) in cooperation with the 
National Safety Council. Traffic En- 
gineers from the Division of Traffic 
and Safety of the Ohio Department of 
Highways, assisted in the organization 
and field work. The report for the 
City of Lancaster was prepared by 
the National Safety Council. 

Survey Planning Procedure 

From experience gained in Lancaster 
and from other traffic surveys con- 
ducted by the Division of Traffic and 
Safety of the Highway Department, 
a procedure was prepared for conduct- 
ing these general municipal traffic sur- 
veys. This procedure increased the 
efficiency of the work and established 
a standard to follow for each muni- 
cipality; a standard adjusted, of course, 
for the variable conditions in each 
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community. Following is that pro- 
cedure in outline form: 


I. First meeting with municipal off- 
cials 


A. Inform them of the scope of the 
requested survey. 


B. For a general city-wide traffic sur- 
vey, stress the amount of work to 
be done, the personnel that will 
be required to be furnished by 
the municipality, and the neces- 
sity of obtaining the following 
information: 


1. Establishment of traffic engi- 
neering functions in munici- 
pal government. 


2. Vehicle traffic volumes at 
typical intersections. 
3. Pedestrian traffic volumes at 


specified intersections. 

4. Adequacy and compliance with 
standards, of trafic control 
devices. 

§. Detailed information on speci- 
fic hazardous locations. 

6. Existing parking conditions 
in central business district. 

7. Other needed traffic studies 
(Observance of signals, etc.) 

8. Traffic accident investigation 
and filing procedure now being 
used. 

9. A review of the traffic ordi- 
nances to determine what is 
required to bring them up to 
date. 

10. Enforcement procedures and 
efficiency. Needs with respect 
to training. 

11. Extent of traffic educational 
activities. 


C. For requests expressing the desire 
for aid in conducting specific 
studies (such as a parking sur- 
vey), outline the information re- 
quired to be obtained and the 
work required to get it. 


D. Outline the degree of aid that the 
Highway Division Office and the 


Division of Traffic and Safety 
can furnish in the collection and 
analysis of the above information. 


1. Explanation of the procedure 
for collecting the data. 

2. Training of personnel furnish- 
ed by the municipality. 

3. Supervision of the collection 
of the data. 

4. Explanation of the methods of 
analysis of the data. 

§. Preparation of the report. 


Special Questionnaire Used 

In order to expedite the work of the 
Traffic Engineers from the Division of 
Traffic and Safety, a questionnaire was 
devised to accumulate much of the 
information listed under Item I-B in 
the above outline. Much of the infor- 
mation to be included under each of 
these items must be ascertained by in- 
terviewing city officials. The field in- 
formation, of course, has to be 
scheduled and actually collected by 
the personnel furnished by the city 
under the supervision of the State 
Traffic Engineers. 

About two weeks prior to the 
scheduled collection of the field data, 
two copies of the questionnaire are 
sent to the city official, acting as lia- 
ison officer between the City and the 
State Highway Department, and he 
is requested to procure the informa- 
tion indicated therein by some individ- 
ualistic mark and have it ready for 
checking on the day the field data are 
to be collected. This procedure has 
worked out remarkably well and the 
information recorded by the city 
official has been found to be very de- 
pendable. 


Boy Scouts Used 


The collection of the field data is 
prefaced by a great deal of detailed 
work. Arrangements have to be made 
by the city liaison officer for the field 
personnel, their transportation, their 
lunches, and their relief. In all the 
municipalities surveyed so far Boy 
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Scouts have been used very satisfac- 
torily. They were both prompt and 
efficient. 

The Report 

Upon completion of the collection 
of the field information, that infor- 
mation together with the questionnaire 
is summarized, analyzed, and used asa 
basis for the report. This report is pre- 
pared by the State Traffic Engineers 
and presented to the Mayor of the 
municipality for use as he sees fit. No 
publicity of the facts or recommenda- 
tions contained in the report are re- 
leased except by permisison of the 
Mayor of the municipality. 

So far the reports have been received 
enthusiastically and in Lancaster 
many of the recommendations have 
been adopted. It is the intention of 


the Steubenville authorities to follow 
the recommendations contained in 
their report to improve traffic condi- 
tions in that city. 


At the present time, four more 
surveys are scheduled for municipali- 
ties in Ohio ranging from 6,000 to 
35,000 population. It is not the intent 
of the Ohio Department of Highways 
to participate in surveys of cities of 
over 50,000 population because of 
limitations in State personnel. 

The increase in traffic accidents and 
rise in traffic congestion have caused a 
greater appreciation of the traffic 
survey. City officials are realizing that 
only by first getting the facts can 
sane, logical steps be taken to make 
their cities safer for both motorists 
and pedestrians. 


ANSWER TO PARKING PROBLEM SEEN 
OFF-STREET IN PHILADELPHIA 


In a report rendered to the Phila- 
delphia City Council at its request by 
a special committee set up to study 
traffic congestion, the Bureau of Traf- 
fic Engineering is recommended as 
the proper agency to be given power 
and responsibility for financing and 
constructing parking garages; this 
recommendation to apply only if pri- 
vate interests do not develop the 
needed facilities first. 

This is just one of the ten major 
recommendations included in the re- 
port which culminated a business dis- 
trict parking survey made under the 
personal direction of Robert A. Mit- 
chell, Chairman, Philadelphia Commit- 
tee for Relief of Traffic Congestion. 
Mr. Mitchell is Vice President of the 
Institute of Traffic Engineers and 
Chief of the Philadelphia Bureau of 
Traffic Engineering. 


Parking Prohibitions Halted 
Temporarily 


Other recommendations included 


one that would prevent any further 
extension of parking restrictions and 
prohibitions generally until action has 
been taken to provide additional off- 
street facilities, in light of the repeat- 
ed increases in parking lot and garage 
charges. Other recommendations 
would require all new commercial, 
industrial and office buildings to estab- 
lish off-street parking areas, all new 
or expanded multiple-dwelling units 
to provide sufficient garage space, and 
all new commercial, industrial and 
office buildings of over 25,000 square 
feet floor area to provide truck load- 
ing and unloading berths according to 
a graduated scale. 


Truck Loading Berths Needed 


The report includes a copy of the 
New York City Zoning Ordinance 
covering off-street loading space, re- 
vised to apply to Philadelphia, show- 
ing the required number of berths. 
The tables from this report are shown 
as follows: 
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For building used for manufacture, storage or 
goods display, for a department store, or for a hospital 


Square feet of aggregate gross 


floor area devoted to such use 


Required 
Number of Berths 
(25x10 ft.) 


25,000 up to and including 40,000 1 
Over 40,000 100,000 2 
Over 100,000 160,000 3 
Over 160,000 240,000 4 
Over 240,000 320,000 5 
Over 320,000 400,000 6 
Over 400,000 490,000 7 
For each additional 90,000 over 490,000 1 additiona] 

For offices and hotels 
Required 


Square feet of aggregate gross 
floor area devoted to such use 


100,000 up to and including 


Over 150,000 - _ 
Over 400,000 
Over 660,000 
Over 970,000 
Over 1,300,000 
Over 1,630,000 
Over 1,960,000 


For each additional 350,000 over 

According to the suggested ordin- 
ance, these berths could be provided in 
a lot apart from the building served 
if two or more buildings within one 
block were thus jointly served, and 
provided the Bureau of Traffic Engi- 
neering approves. 
Ten Years to Get Into Line 

The suggested ordinance allows 10 
years for buildings to be 
equipped with off-street loading facili- 
ties. In exceptional cases, the Bureau 
of Traffic Enginering could determine 
alternative provisions. Also suggested 
is 2 minimum berth height of 12 feet 


existing 


Number of Berths 
(25x10 ft.) 


150,000 1 
400,000 re eer. - 
660,000 3 
970,000 4 
1,300,000 5 
1,630,000 6 
1,960,000 7 
2,300,000 8 
2,300,000 1 additiona! 


and a minimum driveway width of 12 
feet. 
Survey Findings 

The parking survey itself was made 
by National Analysts Inc. of Phila- 
delphia at a cost to the City of 
$15,000. Travel habits were spot 
checked and expanded to cover 199,000 
employees in the business district, 
and measurements of parking capacity 
and demand based on 28 3-block 
square zones. The report states that a 
25° increase in parking requirements 
is expected in the next § years. 
In the lots and garages, 90% of the 
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CENTERLITE REFLECTIVE Compound, a pavement Is * 


‘TER 

marking material that’s road-tested, weather- of mi 
. e res 

tested and durable .. . is now available ! My 

pound 
Now's the time to make all your roads safer—easier to drive on—with ten 
“CENTERLITE”! Every headlight beam lights up the “CENTERLITE” oad i 
for long distances ahead . .. marks center, no passing and lane lines with a pses in 


brilliant, lighted path that motorists can’t miss—even on the darkest night. 


There's no special bead dispensing equipment needed. Beads are pre- 
mixed in the compound. It sprays on smoothly just as it comes from the 
container, with whatever equipment you regularly use. 





Made in U.S. A. by MINNESOMS & M 
Rose el ANY om 


Use “CENTERLITE” ... compare it with any other pavement marking 
material you've ever used .. . then you'll standardize on “CENTERLITE.”’ 
Write Dept. T.E.147 for full details now. 
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int IS ““CENTERLITE” ? THE SAFETY-CONDITIONING B 
: NTERLITE” is mil- TEAM for every road and (sr0°| 
>r=- of microscopic glass highway. ‘“‘Scotchlite’’ for ‘\ 
res pre-mixed in a brilliant highway signs. Z 
eor traffic yellow Used on the highways of 
Pound. Applied to a 48 states. “‘Centerlite’”’ for 
vith surface, the compound bonds to brilliant road markings. White or 
i oad in an even coating that yellow. Easy to apply as ordinary 
tha Ieses in brilliance with wear! road marking materials. 
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MInNNESOM & Mec. Co. Saint Paul 6, Minn. 
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parkers were on business. Eighty per 
cent walked less than 3 blocks. Of the 
shoppers parked in these off-street 
facilities, the majority walked 2 to 5 
blocks. 

Of parkers at curbs, 92% were on 
business, walking a maximum of 2 


blocks, 81° of business callers and 


YALE TRAFFIC BUREAU TO 


Beginning Feb. 10, 1947, the Bureau 
of Highway Traffic, Yale University, 
will conduct a course designed pri- 
marily for military personnel of all 
War Department agencies concerned 
with highway traffic engineering, traf- 
fic control and transportation. 


Instruction will be given in high- 
way traffic characteristics of the driv- 
er, the vehicle and the roadway; func- 
tional design of traffic routes and park- 
ing facilities with special emphasis on 
the operational requirements of traffic 
movement; forms of trafic regula- 
tions, driver and vehicle control, traf- 
fic codes and ordinances, and rules of 
road use; devices and aids of highway 
trafic regulation; the more common 
trafic problems of planning, control 
and regulation; and highway traffic 
administration. 


Prerequisites 


Those eligible will be officers who 
are, or may be, given assignments or 
duties involving movements of per- 
sonnel and material, traffic engineering, 
traffic control, and transportation. Key 
officers may be selected in all echelons 
of command, including post engineers, 
transportation, and military police 
officers who possess sufficient techni- 
cal knowledge to provide reasonable 
assurance of successful completion of 
the course. 


Civil service employees will be elig- 
ible if present or contemplated as- 


94% of shoppers parked less than 2 
hours. 


The survey report, approved by the 
Committee August 22, 1946, was 
prepared by the Off-Street Parking 
Sub-Committee of six men, including 
William S. Canning, (Member I.T.E.) 
Engineer Director, Keystone Auto 
Club. 


TRAIN ARMY ENGINEERS 


signment involves duties as outlined 
for military personnel, in all echelons 
of command, and if they possess suf- 
ficient technical knowledge to provide 
reasonable assurance of 
completion of the course. 


successful 


It is desirable that personnel selected 
be graduates of accredited universi- 
ties, preferably in engineering, or the 
equivalent in civilian or military ex- 
periences. The Yale Bureau will re- 
serve the right to reject any would-be 
students who are not qualified. 

The Course 

The training schedule will run six- 
teen weeks (640 hours), from Feb- 
ruary 10th through May 31, 1947. 


The following quotas are allotted: 


Commanding General, Army Air Forces 5 
Commanding General, First Army 1 
Commanding General, Second Army ve 


Commanding General, Seventh Army 


(Third Army) 1 
Commanding General, Fourth Army 1 
Commanding General, Fifth Army 1 
Commanding General, Sixth Army 1 
Chief of Transportation 5 
Chief of Engineers 1 
Chief of Ordinance 1 
The Quartermaster General 1 
The Provost Marshall General 1 


The commanders concerned will sur- 
vey their present and future require- 
ments for traffic and transportation 
officers, and assistants, and will, as far 
as practicable, fill the above quotas. 
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NEW YORK TRAFFIC SYSTEM IMPROVEMENTS PROPOSED 


An engineering report prepared for 
the City Planning Committee and the 
Board of Estimate has been presented 
to the Mayor. It is a 10 point program 
and represents an overall expenditure 
of $131,900,000. 

The points of the program as pre- 
sented— 

1. Construction of sixteen new 
parking garages strategically located 
throughout the city. Each of the 
garages recommended would be of at 
least 590 car capacity and not in ex- 
cess of eight stories in height. Lower 
floors would be arranged for self 
parking, with attendents stationed on 
the upper levels. One third of the 
frontage on street levels would be 
rented for stores, while tire changing 
and washing service would be ayail- 
able. 

This project would be financed by 
arrangement with ‘the Triborough 
Bridge and Tunnel Authority. 

2. Building of a large Sports Arena 
and Convention Hall with attached 
garage. The proposed building would 
reach from Fifty-eighth to Sixtieth 
Street between Columbus Circle and 
Columbus Ave. Traffic on Fifty-ninth 
Street would continue through the 
structure by a throughway with a 
twenty-five foot clearance. The base- 
ment, street level and second floor 
would be devoted to garage facilities 
capable of handling more than 2000 
vehicles. 

This undertaking would be financed 
by the Madison Square Garden Corp. 
with the Tunnel and Bridge Authority 
Assisting. 

3. Construction of a midtown ex- 
pressway partially elevated, along 
Thirtieth Street to match the proposed 
downtown express highway along 
Broome Street. This project would 
connect the East River Drive with 
Miller Highway on the Hudson River. 

4. Widening of Second Avenue to 





180 feet from the Queensboro Bridge 
at Fifty-ninth Street to the proposed 
Thirtieth Street expressway. The pro- 
posed widening would provide for 8 
moving lanes of traffic and two park- 
ing lanes. 

5. Installation of Parking Meters 
in midtown and lower Manhattan as 
well as in congested shopping centers 
of other boroughs. Revenue from the 
meters would be turned over to the 
Bridge and Tunnel Authority to help 
finance construction of the parking 
garages. 

6. Limiting long and short haul 
terminals to four on the West 
side of Manhattan. The plan calls for 
two new terminals north of Twenty- 
third Street and a third in lower Man- 
hattan to serve Holland Tunnel traffic, 
and approve as the fourth the plan of 
the Greyhound Bus lines to enlarge its 
present terminal between Seventh and 
Eighth Avenues at Thirty-fourth St. 


b us 


7. Construction of subsurface 
walks in Forty-second Street and im- 
provement of existing underground 
passageways in the Thirty-fourth 
Street vicinity. One new proposal 
would connect Grand Central Ter- 
minal with Broadway underground. 
Existing passageways at Thirty-fourth 
Street would be improved by intro- 
ducing moving stairways. 

8. Restricting rapid-transit buses 
to marked lanes next to curbs to facil- 
itate movement of other traffic. 


9. Reconstruction of the Manhat- 
tan approaches to the Queensboro 
Bridge at Fifty-ninth Street. The work 
would tie into the proposed Second 
Avenue Improvements. 

10. Limiting the time in commer- 
cial and manufacturing districts for 
loading and unloading at the curbside. 
The report’s recommendation to re- 
quire existing buildings to provide 
off-street loading facilities was dis- 
approved by the planning Commission. 
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To facilitate obtaining funds for 
the various projects, the study urges 
that the city draw plans for its ex- 
press highways and proposed street 


widening projects so they can be in- 
corporated in the Federal and State 
Arterial program and become eligible 
for assisting grants of money. 


PUBLIC TRANSIT IMPROVEMENTS 
REPORTED ON BY COMMITTEE 


Twenty-one illustrations of definite 


improvement in public transit opera- 
tion following traffic engineering im- 
provements are included in the report 
of the Institute of Traffic Engineers 
Committee on the Relationship of 
Trafic Engineering to Transit Opera- 
tions which appears in its entirety in 
the Proceedings of the I.T.E. 1946 An- 
nual Meeting, released this month. 
Chairman of this Committee is John 
B. Ecker, Director of Research and 
Planning, Capital Transit Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


The report represents the second year 
of work by the committee. In its 1945 
report the committee formulated a 
list of traffic engineering factors which 
would improve transit operations on 
streets and highways. The report just 
completed shows the results of an 
effort to establish specific warrants for 
the application of the remedial mea- 
sures outlined by the committee in its 
first report. 


The examples, showing the benefi- 
cial effects of traffic enginering im- 
provements to transit operations, are 
taken from records of traffic engineer- 
ing departments and transit companies 
in nine different states. Case Histories 
are given under the following headings: 
Parking 
Downtown Parking Ban Speeds Traffic, 
Reduces Accidents 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Prohibition of Curb Parking Along 
Street Car Line 
Washington, D. C. 


Revision in Type of Parking Reduces 
Accidents 
Chicago, Illinois 


Rerouting of Street Cars and Prohibi- 
tion of Parking 
Vancouver, B. C. 
Parking Change Reduces Delay and 
Accidents 
San Antonio, Texas 
Change in Type of Parking Improves 
Transit and Automotive Movement 
Macon, Georgia 
Increase in Speed due to Elimination of 
Parking 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Traffic Signal Timing 
Rerouting and Traffic Signal Control 
of Left Turn Automobile Movements 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Selective Signal for Street Car Move- 
ment 
Washington, D. C. 
Street Car Trolley Actuated Traffic 
Signal 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Coordinated Traffic Signal for Street 
Car Operation 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Shorter Cycles and Progressive Coor- 
dination Improves Transit Service 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Reduction of Street Car Accidents by 
Chree-Phase Traffic Signal Loading 
Platform and Curb Cut-Back 
Vancouver, B. C. 
Trafic Light Changes (Timing 
Coordination) 
Washington, D. C. 
Transit Passenger Stops 
and Terminals 


and 


Bus Loading Operations 
Washington, D. C. 
Change in Street Car Loading Zones 
Washington, D. C. 
Lengthening Loading 
Transit 
Los Angeles, California 


Zones 


Speeds 
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UALS deliver top-notch per- 

formance because there’s no 
compromise with Quality in 
building them. 


Dual engineers see to that, by 
constant improvements and de- 
velopments in engineering, de- 
sign, and construction. 


In the new Duals, every feature 
sets the pace. They are attrac- 
tively streamlined (see picture 
above). They are weather-proof 
and tamper-proof. They are easy 
to install and operate — econom- 
ical to service and maintain. And 
their meter movements—the most 


Automatic Parking Meters : 
SetthePacein = 





vital part of any meter—are man- 
ufactured by the makers of the 
famous Seth Thomas clocks. 


Duals earn far more than their 
“keep”; they pay for themselves 
—and provide a long-term source 
of revenue for other municipal 
services. 


Find out how your community 
can make the same earnings and 
savings with quality-built Duals 
that scores of other cities do. 
Write for the informative, free 
booklet—‘“‘Metered Parking”. 
Or call on our engineers for 
helpful, friendly cooperation. 


THE DUAL PARKING METER COMPANY 


A subsidiary of The Union Metal Manufacturing Co. 
MILFORD BUILDING e CANTON 2, OHIO 





WHEN 


IT COMES TO CONTROLLING PARKING 
YOU CAN DO IT BETTER WITH DUALS 
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Transfer Facilities Improved and Traf- 
fic Delays Alleviated 

Kansas City, Missouri 
Right Turn Prohibition 
Accidents and Delay 

San Antonio, Texas 
Pedestrian Barrier and Signal Arrows 
Reduce Accidents at Heavy Transit 
Loading Point 

Richmond, Virginia 

In the discussion and recommenda- 
tion Section of the report, the Commit- 
tee cites the importance of “the evalu- 
ation of methods to improve transit 
operations by traffic engineering under 
present conditions because vehicular 
trafic in many cities has reached pre- 
war levels and is continuing to increase 
. . . The impact of the resultant con- 
gestion will seriously affect the mass 
movement of persons by transit vehi- 


Eliminates 


cle. It will lessen the attractiveness ot 


BEST FOR STRENGTH 
BEST FOR VISIBILITY 
BEST FOR LOW COST 


TUTHILL SPRING CO. 
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the service to the public, resulting in 
reduced number of passengers and thus 
its potential capacity to help solve 
transportation problems in urban com- 
munities.” 

Included in the studies which the 
Committee believed merited further 
consideration in its future activities 
are the following: 

(1) Continuation of the collection 
and analysis of examples illustrat- 
ing the application of traffic en- 
gineering to transit operations. 
Study of traffic signal timing on 
selected streets to expedite transit 
operations and to functionalize 
the use of streets to handle traf- 
fic of varying characteristics: 
The relationship and coordination 
of parking to transit operations, 
with special reference to ‘fringe’ 
parking facilities. 


Write for Descriptive Circular 


- CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


U. S. Spring & Bumper Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Western Distributors and Mfrs. 
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W oun know how easy and economically 
ll F these refiector buttons can be replaced. The 
mection new Grote SNAPLOCK REFLECTOR BUTTON 
lustrat- gives you— 
fic en- : 
ons The EASIEST INSTALLATION for “ON 
nr it THE SPOT” repairs (Literally snaps and 

& * locks into position.) 

transit 
ionalize Lowest cost maintenance and upkeep. (As 
le traf- low as 6c per button.) 
ics: Dependable and positive reflective warnings 
ination (Only warning message is_ reflectorized.) 
rations, 
fringe’ 


GROTE SNAPLOCK REFLECTOR 


Grote SNAPLOCK Reflectors give you the newest in reflec- 
tor equipment. High power reflection, that is dependable, 


easy installation and maintenance, and easy on the budget. 





signs in my county.” (and who can say this?), 


| U niess you can say, “The boys don’t bend 


you must compare the costs of maintaining and 


repairing bent reflectorized signs, against the cost 
of replacement reflector buttons. Then all factors 
considered, we believe you too, will specify 
GROTE PLASTIC SNAPLOCK REFLECTOR 
SIGNS, and thus be assured of the best and most 


economical equipment. 
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Formerly The National Colortype Co. 
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1947 ITE MEETING 


At the last meeting of the Institute 
Board of Direction on December 4th, 
the invitation from the city of Detroit 
to hold the next Annual I.T.E. Meet- 
ing in that city was accepted. The 
Michigan Section of the ITE will play 


SECTION 


NEWS 


Washington, D. C. 
1. T. E. Section 

The regular meeting of the Section 
on Nov. 20 featured a talk by Mr. 
Robert H. Burrage on “Revised Pro- 
cedure Techniques for Parking Stud- 
ies.” This was illustrated by charts and 
occasioned considerable roundtable dis- 
cussion following the formal presenta- 
tion. Twenty members and six guests 
attended. 

The December meeting was sched- 
uled for Dec. 18th and the January 
meeting for the 15th, to be a joint 
meeting with the Washington Section 
of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects. 

New York 
1. T. E. Section 

The January 15 meeting was held 
at the time of the American Society 
of Civil Engineers annual meeting in 
New York. The program committee 
was fortunate to obtain Mr. Joseph 
Barnett, of the Public Roads Adminis- 
tration, who discussed current progress 
in solution of the urban highway 
trafic problem. 
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NEWS AND 
PERSONALS 


SET FOR DETROIT 


host and make all arrangements for the 
meeting. The dates are set for October 
3, 4, 5, 1947. Chairman of the Ar- 
rangements will be Carl 
McMonagle, Director, Planning and 
Trafic Division, Michigan State High- 
way Dept. 


Committee 


MEMBERSHIP 
ELECTIONS 


The following men were elected to 
membership in the INSTITUTE at the 
December 4th meeting of the Officers 
and Board of Direction in Washing- 
ton; D.. Cis 


NEW MEMBER 


Mr. Otto P. Ortleib 
Engineer of Street Lighting 
City of Trenton 

Trenton, N. J. 


NEW ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 
Mr. William E. Billings 

Director, Trafic Safety Bureau 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Company 


Poston, Mass. 


Mr. Fred J. Manning 
rafiic Engineer 
Police Department 


Miami, Florida 
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Many state, highway and county engineers are not only “‘plan- 
ning ahead” for the construction of new highways and streets, 
but have already, through the aid of Streeter-Amet Traficounters, 
made extensive surveys... and are ready to put into operation 
a complete construction program, as soon as facilities and 
materials are available. 

The Traficounter is a precision instrument... twice as fast as 
any other vehicle counter. Easy to install . . economical to 
operate . . . at work 24 hours a day, rain or shine. It gives facts 
that are indispensable to the traffic engineers who do the plan- 
ning. Write for Bulletin on Streeter-Amet Traficounters. 


STREETER- AMET COMPANY 
1726 Belle Plaine Avenue Chicago 13, Illinois 
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Mr. Adrien Genest 
Trafhc Engineer 

City Planning Dept. 
Montreal, Canada 

Mr. John L. Hoover 
Dept. of Police 

Miami Beach, Florida 
Mr. Reid C. Simpson, Jr. 
Chief of Traffic Div. 

N. Y. S. Dept. of Pub. Wks. 
Dist. Engr. Office 

Troy, N. Y. 


REINSTATED MEMBER 
Mr. Ralph A. Reid 

Lght. Engr. Div. 
General Electric Co. 
River Works 

West Lynn 3, Mass. 


REINSTATED JUNIOR 
Mr. Major M. Belkin 
Murray Bldg. 

Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


PERSONAL 
ITEMS 





Miss Margaret Woolverton, (Assoc. 
I. T. E.) has become associated with 
the Quinton Engineers, Ltd., Los 
Angeles, California, where she will be 
engaged in traffic engineering survey 
work. Miss Woolverton is an Associate 
Editor of TRAFFIC ENGINEERING, and 
was formerly employed as a traffic en- 
gineer by the National Safety Council. 


Edwin F. Clark, (Member I.T.E.) 
has joined Fred Fisch in the newly 
created Bureau of Urban Arterial Plan- 
ning, New York State Department of 
Public Works. His new title is Prin- 
cipal Civil Engineer, a step upward 
from his former position as Asst. Civil 
Engineer with the State Department. 


Commander John F. Gallagher, 
(Assoc. I.T.E.) USNR, of Torresdale, 





Pa., was released to inactive duty at 
the Philadelphia Naval Base after serv- 
ing 56 months of active duty in the 
Navy. 

Gallagher who was formerly engin- 
eer in the Bureau of Traffic Engineer- 
ing, Philadelphia, entered the Navy 
shortly after the Pearl Harbor attack. 
For his outstanding services as District 
Transportation Officer of the Fourth 
Naval District, Commander Gallagher 
was commended on four different oc- 
casions by the Secretary of the Navy. 


Lt. Col. F.M. Kreml, (Affil., L.T-E.) 
Director of the traffic division of 
the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police, has been invited to 
conduct a traffic safety survey of Los 
Angeles, Calif. The Police Commis- 
sion, acting upon Mayor Bowron’s sug- 
gestion, explains that a survey had been 
started by Kreml, but was interrupted 
by the war. The Mayor said the plan 
includes training investigators in se- 
curing accurate information on acci- 
dent Kreml’s fee will be 
limited to $2,000 out of Police Dept. 
funds. 


causes. 


James S. Baker (Assoc., 1. T.E.) 
has recently assumed the title of Direc- 
tor of Research, Northwestern Uni- 
versity Traffic Institute, heading up a 
new program of research in traffic law 
enforcement. This project is made 
possible by a grant from the U. S. 
Public Roads Administration. For the 
past year Mr. Baker has been safety 
director for the Detroit Street Rail- 
ways. Prior to that he served 17 years 
with the National Safety Council. 


Merwyn A. Kraft (Affil. I.T-.E.) 
has been created director of the new 
Department of Personnel and Accident 
Prevention of the American Transit 
Association. He will have two staff 
assistants, one for training and one for 
analysis and research, and a full-time 
secretary. Kraft was previously in 
charge of the accident prevention work 
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under the old Committee on Accident 
Prevention which has beer. changed to 
the Committee on Personnel and Acci- 
dent Prevention, under chairmanship 
of Dan L. Fennell, of the Kansas City 
Public Service Co. The new program 
embodies the preparation of working 
guide manuals based upon past research 
and the presentation of these techni- 
ques and procedures throughout the 
transit industry by a continuing series 
of regional conferences or 


courses. 


training 


ON THE 
SHELF 





Houghton Lake Skidding and Trac- 
tion Tests, by the Committee on 
Winter Driving Hazards of the Na- 
tional Safety Council. 1946. 17 pp. 

Supplementary report to the 1940 
investigations of the committee on 
skidding and traction of passenger cars. 
This report deals with the same kind of 
investigations with trucks and other 
heavy vehicles on lake ice. 


A Design For Safe Driving, by Has- 
kell B. Schultz, Copyrighted by the 
author, 1945. Printed by the Maumee 
Press, 325 E. Wayne St., Fort Wayne, 
120 pp. 

Discusses uncontrollable factors of 
automobile driving, such as stopping 
distances; special factors at hazardous 


Indiana. 


locations; Illustrates with diagrams 
types of accidents: open intersection 
collisions, stop 
street accidents, street car rails acci- 
Outlines 


course of instruction in safe driving. 


accidents, rear-end 


dents, winter driving, etc. 
Proceedings of the Third New Eng- 


land Traffic Engineering Conference, 
Boston, Mass., June 11, 12, 13, 1946 
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Sponsored by Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology and Massachusetts De- 
partment of Public Works. Published 
by National Conservation Bureau. 64 
pp. printed. Illustrated. Price $1.50. 


The Capacity of a Traffic Lane, by 
O. K. Normann. Presented at the An- 
nual meeting of the Institute of Traf- 
fic Engineers, Columbus, Ohio, Octo- 
ber 3, 1946. 17 pp. mimeo. 


Discussion of maximum possible 
capacities, effect of number of lanes, 
practical working capacities under 
ideal conditions, lane widths, restricted 
lateral clearances, shoulders, effects of 
commercial vehicles, sight distance re- 


strictions, effects of intersections, etc. 


Engineering Facts and a Future 
Program, by the California Joint Fact- 
Committee on Highways, 
Published by the 
144 pp. 


Excellent report, detailed and well- 


Finding 
Streets and Bridges. 
State of California, 1946. 
illustrated. The report was prepared 
by a special engineering and research 
staff organized and headed by G. 
Donald Kennedy, Vice-President of the 
Automotive Safety Foundation. 


A Report on Streets, Bridges and 
Highways, City of San Diego,by Harry 
C. Haelsig and Russell W. Rink. The 
City Council of San Diego, 1945. 30 
pp. lithographed, illus. 


General and detailed maps with ex- 
planatory text showing proposed im- 
provements in streets and bridges and 
giving estimated costs. Contains short 
section on proposed improvements in 
street lighting, traffic control and traf- 
fic signals, also with estimated costs. 
Prepared for presentation to the Joint 
Fact-Finding Committee on Highways, 
Streets and Bridges of the State Legis- 
lature. 
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LOOKING AHEAD 


Institute of Traffic Engineers, 
18th annual meeting, Detroit, Mich., 
Oct: 3,'4, 5, 1947. 


American Road Builders’ Association, 
44th annual convention, Palmer House, 


Chicago, Feb. 17-20, 1947. 
Greater New York Safety Council, 


17th annual safety convention and 
exposition, Hotel Pennsylvania, March 
25-28, 1947. 


LETTERS TO 
THE EDITOR 


Dear Editor: 

The enclosed clipping may be worth 
a paragraph in our publication. 

At present we have no Pedestrian 
Law in Massachusetts. 


The woman was obviously tired. 

It was 5:45 p.m., and all afternoon she had 
probably been pushing through the holiday 
shopping crowds. Presumably she was 
eager to get home, somewhere on the Tatnuck 
bus line. 

She went out onto Main street to get a bus. 


now 


One went by her, loaded to capacity. Then, 
another, also filled 
passengers. 

She walked down Main street to the north 
corner of Main and Austin streets. There, 
she could surely get on a bus going west along 
Chandler street. 

Patiently, she waited among a crowd that 
was also intent on getting HOME. 


with sitting and standing 
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Finally, one of the big yellowish-orange 
buses rolled up to the Austin street stop. 

The crowd, the woman in its midst, pushed 
toward the open door. 


One After Another 

One passenger got on, and another and an- 
other. Dimes clicked in the slot at the front. 
The woman moved onward. ... It wouldn’t 
be long now, but the bus was getting pretty 
crow ded. 

The man in front of her jammed himself 
in. She raised her foot to the bottom step. 

“That’s all,” the driver said. “Sorry, can’t 
and he closed the door. 
The woman beat on the door and called to 


take any more,” 


the driver: “One more, one more. There’s 
room.” 
Not a Chance 
The driver shook his head, put his gloves 


The 


sengers leaned forward in anticipation of the 


é : 
on and cranked his window down. pas- 


lurch of the bus. But it didn’t come. In a 
flash, the woman had run to the front of the 
bus, planted herself before it facing driver 
and passenger. 

The driver shifted gears and blew the horn, 
Still, she stood there. 

People began to gather—other weary ones 


also homewardbound. It was the busiest time 
and they gathered in droves, a 
hundred, two hundred—as many as six hun- 


of day 


dred, one policeman estimated. 
The minutes passed—five, 10, 15.... 
Trafic Officer Daniel A. Shimkus, who was 
stationed at Main 
down to see what 


and Chatham streets, came 
the trouble So did 
Sgt. Cornelius P. Sullivan of Precinct 3, who 
was the Main and Chandler 


was. 
near corner of 
streets, 

They pleaded with the woman, telling her 
the bus had its legal number of passengers, and 
would she please get out of the way. 

She remained adamant. 


The bystanders began to take sides. Alter- 
nately cries of “let her on, let her on” clashed 
with catcalls and cries of “Push her out of the 
way. Get the bus going.” 

Makes Oun Decision 

Suddenly, the woman did it. She heeded 

the officers’ words and walked away, saying 


nothing audible. 

The officers said they last saw her walking 
through traffic. 

The officers sighed. So did the bus driver 
and so did the drivers who were held up back 
to Lincoln square. 
fic was 


Police estimated that traf- 


detained for more than half an 


hour. 
Sincerely yours, 
A. Wallace Gove 
Trafic Engr. 
Worcester, Mass. 
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HIGH ACCIDENT 


Trafhe accidents in Lansing cost 
those involved $414,330 during the 
past year according to a recent sur- 
vey conducted by the Lansing Safety 
Council and the National Conserva- 
tion Bureau, Accident Prevention Divi- 
sion of the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives. The study also re- 
vealed that the total year’s direct loss 
to business and industry was 91,260 
man hours or the equivalent to 30 days 
strike by 523 employees of Lansing’s 
business and industry. According to 
the survey report, the purpose of the 
study was to show the public what 
they are paying for the privilege of 
driving and walking 
terms of cold 


carelessly—in 
from 
the 
fol- 


cash extracted 
pocketbook to pay for 
doctor, garagement, lawyer, etc. 
lowing a traffic collision. 


each 


Faulty driving was given by 75 per 
cent of drivers, 85 per cent of passen- 
gers, and 67 per cent of pedestrians, 
as the prime cause of their accidents. 
Turning maneuvers were also men- 
tioned very frequently as 
source of traffic accidents. 


being a 


Direct Costs 


salary loss 
$50,580; auto 


The costs ran as follows: 
$68,060; medical bills 





COSTS REVEALED 


repair bills $273,660; and other costs 
$22,030. 

Total direct costs, including main- 
tenance of Police, Courts, etc., totaled 
about three-quarters of a million dol- 
lars, the report points out, and it is 
shown that monthly costs now run to 
$34,500 which is a 51 per cent 
crease over the monthly costs paid by 
Lansing accident victims during the 


in- 


war. 

The average traffic accident victim 
loses $170 in salary, pays $92 doctor 
and hospital bills, plus $26 miscellan- 
eous bills, such as attorney fees, fines 
and settlements 
claims, and is stuck with a $220 auto 
repair bill as well, if a car owner, 
according to the report. 

The survey showed the average 
costs are $73 for uninjured drivers, 
$408 for injured drivers, $206 for in- 
jured passengers and $468 for injured 
pedestrians. 

Henry K. Evans, director of the 
Traffic Engineering Division of the 
National Conservation Bureau devel- 
oped the survey for the Lansing Safe- 
ty Council, working in cooperation 
with Harold Lillie, Council director. 
Copies of the report may be obtained 
on request from the National Conser- 
vation Bureau. 


and cther  pariy’s 


HIGHWAY RESEARCH BOARD 
HOLDS 26th ANNUAL MEETING 


Over 600 street and highway officials 
and engineers attended the Twenty- 
sixth Annual Meeting of the Highway 
Research Board in Washington, D. C. 
last month. The sessions, which were 
held in the National Academy of 
Sciences Building, took place on Dec. 
§, 6, 7 and 8th. 

Of especial interest to traffic engi- 
neers were the sessions dealing with 
Origin and destination surveys, parking, 





trafhc and operations and highway 
planning. A brief comment on these 
particular meetings follows. 


Origin and Destination 

A public meeting of the HRB Com- 
mittee on Origin and Destination was 
held under the direction of D. Grant 
Mickle, Committee Chairman and 
Director, Traffic Engineering Division, 
Automotive Safety Foundation. A 
paper entitled, “Origin and destination 
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survey methods as applied to the 
Transportation Study—Baltimore Met- 
ropolitan area,” was presented by Wil- 
liam F. Childs. 

Mr. Childs explained the system 
whereby 63.5% of all trafic entering 
and leaving Baltimore on 28 highways 
was interviewed during the study. He 
attributes the success of the roadside 
interview method to the large amount 
of publicity which was given to the 
study prior to its beginning. This same 
publicity was very valuable in obtain- 
ing cooperation in the home interview 
method; only one half of one per cent 
of the home interviews were found to 


be not usable. Mr. Childs feels that 
careful selection and training of inter- 
viewers was the other factor which 


brought about such efficient inter- 
views. 

Next was presented a paper entitled, 
“Purpose, analysis, and application. of 
the Origin and Destination survey in 
Milwaukee.” This was given by How- 
ard Ilgner, Superintendent and Chief 
Engineer, Bureau of Electrical Service; 
and R. W. Gamble, Superintendent of 
Street Construction and Repair, Mil- 
waukee. 

Mr. Ilgner traced the development 
of Milwaukee as a natural port city; 
and made several correlations between 
origin and destination data and other 
trafic data, such as: motor vehicle 
registrations in the city and area; the 
number of traffic signals in use by 
various years, and the number of other 
types of devices in use by various years. 

Mr. Gamble pointed out that a 
definite negative value was obtained 
from the Milwaukee O & D study. It 
was found from analysis of the O & D 
data that a system of expressways was 
not needed in order to ease the present 
problem. Development and improve- 
ment of existing streets was found to 
be capable of alleviating the problem. 


Parking 
T. M. Matson’s Highway Research 
Board Committee on Parking held an 
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evening session on Dec. Sth. (Matson, 
Chairman of this Committee, is Direc- 
tor of the Yale University of Highway 
Traffic.) First to speak was Lester P, 
Manning, State Highway Planning 
Manager, Rhode Island Department of 
Public Roads, who described the Provi- 
dence parking survey made by the 
State. Slides were shown illustrating 
results, such as number of parking 
spaces in each downtown zone, parker 
destinations in each zone, and cars 
parked in each zone. 

Legislation dealing with parking 
facilities was discussed in a paper pre- 
sented by David R. Levin, Head, 
Special Administrative Studies Unit, 
Division of Financial and Administra- 
tive Research, Public Roads Adminis- 
tration. He pointed out that enact- 
ment of a comprehensive modernized 
general enabling statute in many 
States could be a most important fac- 
tor in solving the parking problem. 
He presented a survey of such exist- 
ing State laws, and then presented a 
model State general enabling statute. 
Some of the weaknesses in present laws 
pointed out by Mr. Levin were: (1) 
inadequate declaration of public policy 
to serve as a valuable guide-post for 
the judiciary in legal contests likely to 
result from exercise of a relatively 
new public function, (2) diversity of 
legislative terms used to describe park- 
ing facilities, (3) failure to grant ad- 
ministrative power to the authority 
best able to deal effectively with the 
parking problem, (4) failure to grant 
sufficient authority, (5) lack of ex- 
press language dealing with advance 
planning of parking facilities, and 
(6) failure to include construction of 
parking facilities. 

Pittsburgh Program Revealed 

Donald M. McNeil, Pittsburgh City 
Traffic Engineer, gave a preview of the 
recommendations and survey conclu- 
sions reached upon which is based the 
36-million dollar parking program for 
that city. This program will involve 
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EAGLE S-23-C 
Traffic Signal 


EAGLE “EA” 
Type Controller 


CHECK YOUR 


TRAFFIC EQUIPMENT 


Now is the time to make a thorough 
check on your traffie requirements and 
to replace worn and obsolete traffic con- 
trol equipment. A properly engineered, 
modern traffic control system will prevent 
many unnecessary accidents. 

New Eagle signals and controllers are 
available NOW. 


A high accident rate reflects against 
those responsible for traffic control. Why 
ask for accidents? 


Our engineers are available ‘to assist 
you with your traffic problems. Write 
today for further information. 


EACEE / 


sar eouasoInG TRAFFIC FOR OVER 20 YEARS 
MOLINE - ILLINOIS 
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construction of off-street parking fa- 
cilities, to be self-liquidated in 30 years. 
Charges will be 15 cents tor 1 hour, 
10 cents for the 2nd hour, 10 cents 
for the 3rd hour and 25 cents per hour 
thereafter for the centrally located 
parking structures. This schedule is 
designed to discourage all-day park- 
ing, which will be encouraged in fringe 
parking facilities, where 35 cents will 
be the all-day charge. 


McNeil said that the survey showed 
among other things, that 834% of the 
long-time parkers (over 3 hours) and 
44% of the short-time parkers (up to 
3 hrs.) said that use of their cars was 
essential to their This 
found out by questioning people park- 
ing in the business district. Of the 
short-time parkers, 47% were shoppers 
and 36% were on business. The Ques- 
tionnaire revealed that of 
parkers, 26%, desired self-parking and 
69% favored attendant parking. Mc- 
Neil further reported that the survey 


business. was 


off-street 


indicated that parkers were willing to 
pay 22 cents for 1 hour parking, 31 
cents for 2 hour parking and 39 cents 


for 3 hour parking. 


a Traffic and 
Operations session, presided over by 
Wilbur Smith, Associate Director of 
the Yale University Bureau of High- 
way Traffic. 


Friday morning saw 


Lateral Vehicle Spacings 


The first speaker, Mr. F. H. 
Research Engineer, Purdue University, 


Green, 
presented a paper on the subject of 
recording lateral position of vehicles on 
highways. He described the use of rub- 
ber tubes placed across the roadw ay 
operating switches by air pressure gen- 
erated by vehicles crossing the tubes. 
Also described was the photographic 
method of recording lateral positions, 
as developed and employed in Indiana 
by the Joint Highway Research Pro- 
ject. Slides were shown of the pictures 
taken of 


cars on a bridge and on 
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straight aways, both day and night. 
He said that “oversigning” with re- 
flectionized markers at narrow bridges 


may actually induce accidents, as re- 
vealed by the swerving of vehicles 


observed at bridge bottlenecks. 


Traffic Volume Short Counts 

Boris Petroff, Highway Economist 
with the Public Roads Administration, 
a dissertation on scheduling of 
mechanical traffic counts. He showed 
charts of coefhicient of variation in 
trafic volumes at a selected group of 
stations, based on 24, 48 and 72 hour 


rea d 


counts. The group of stations in the 
United 
variations. 


showed _ the 
that 
six counts evenly spaced (throughout 
the year) of 48 
northern states or six counts evenly 


southern States 


low est I le concluded 


hours each in the 
spaced of 24 hours each in the southern 
states, would give average weekday 
figures within 10°; of error from the 
true average annual weekday volume. 
This is a sample of about 30%. 


These volume stations carried about 
200 vehicles per day. Nathan Cher- 
niack, Economist with the Port of 
New York Authority, said that accord- 
ing to his studies (of 10 years ago) 
at heavily traveled traffic 
carrying about 20,000 vehicles per 
day, average annual weekday volumes 
could be estimated within 10% error 
by using 2 counts 
from each of 2 normal months during 
a year (such as April and October). 


facilities 


nomal weekday 


Toll Bridge Influence on 
Highway Traffic 


M. Earl Campbell, State Planning 
Engineer of West Virginia, presented a 
paper on the above subject, based in 
part on his thesis prepared last year at 
the Yale Bureau of Highway Traffic. 
He described the method he uses in 
analyzing effect on traffic using toll 
bridges when converted to free facili- 
ties. The analysis was based on before 
and after studies in West Virginia. 
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Capacities 


Saturday afternoon’s meeting was 
opened and presided over by Burton 
Marsh of the American Automobile 
Assn. The first speaker was Dr. Bruce 
Greenshields who discussed the appli- 
cation of the Poisson curve to distri- 
bution of vehicle spacings. He outlined 
a method employing this known curve 
to ascertain what the probable traffic 
delay would be at a signalized inter- 
section. 


YALE BUREAU GRADUATES TO 


TRAFFIC 


the Yale Uni- 


versity Highway Traffic Bureau will 


Former students of 
convene at old “Eli” on February 20 
and 21, and stage a trafic engineering 
seminar. Thus will be gathered to- 
gether the Yale-trained traffic brains 
turned out by the Bureau over a period 
of 8 years, to spend the two days 
analyzing and discussing the latest 
thinking on street and highway traffic 
control. 

Under direction of Wilbur Smith, 
Associate Director of the Yale Bureau, 
and with the guidance of discussion 
leaders, to be appointed, the following 


program will be followed: 


Thursday’s Program: 
At 10:00 A.M. 


take place, to be followed by a session 


registration will 


on state-city relationship in traffic. At 
12:30 P.M. a luncheon will feature 
reports from the various classes. At 
2:30 P.M. the afternoon session will 
center on “Effective Application of 
Engineering to Highway Traffic,” with 
panels on each of the following: (a) 
Surveys and studies; (2) Treatment 


of existing street systems; (3) Design 
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O. K. Normann of the Public Roads 
Administration described the work 
done by the HRB Committee on High- 
way Capacity. Questionnaires had been 
sent to all principal cities in the 
Country to collect data as to maxi- 
mum lane capacities, and this will be 
published by the PRA soon. Normann 
said that this committee had com- 


pleted one of the most complete studies 
ever made on 3-lane highway cap- 


acities. 


STAGE 
SEMINAR 


and planning of Routes, and (4) Ter- 
minals. 
Friday’s Program: 

At 9:30 A.M. the first session will 
cover “Future developments in the 
Traffic Field.” Group discussions will 
be held on the following: (1) An- 
ticipated demands of road agencies; 
(2) Commercial Applications; (3) 
Transit Developments; (4) Fleet Op- 
erations; (5) Traffic Consulting Work, 
and (6) Economic and Administration 
Policies. 

The luncheon at 12:30 P.M. will 
feature an outstanding highway au- 
thority as speaker, and guests are 
especially invited to attend. 

The 2:30 P.M. session will be en- 
titled “The man in the field looks at 
traffic This 


session will be devoted to considera- 


engineering training.” 


tion as to how training programs of 


the Bureau can be improved practi- 


cally. 

Saturday, February 22, is Univer- 
sity Alumni Day. All graduates are 
invited to participate in the Annual 
Homecoming Program and services of 
the University. 





New England T. E. 
Conference Proceedings 


The proceedings of the Third New 
England Traffic Engineering Confer- 
ence, held June 11 to 13, at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and 
cosponsored by the civil engineering 
department, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and the Traffic Engineer- 
ing Section, Massachusetts Department 
of Public Works, have been edited and 
published in book form by the Na- 
tional Conservation Bureau, Accident 
Prevention Division of the Association 
of Casualty and Surety Executives. 


The three-day conference, held to 
chart coordinated plans for meeting 
increasingly serious motor vehicle 
transportation problems, was attended 
by more than 250 city, state, and na- 
tional highway officials, traffic en- 
gineers, and transportation authorities 
from ten states. 


Titles of the papers produced in the 
64-page proceedings are: Attacking 
The Traffic Problem, Pedestrian Pro- 
tection, Holding the Line on Acci- 
dents, Speed Zone Studies in Connecti- 
cut, Surveys for Urban Planning, Co- 
ordination Design of Standards, Con- 
necticuts’s Urban Program, Effective 
Approach To Parking, A Parking Sur- 
vey, Where Can They Park, Planning 
For City Transit, Traffic Planning, 
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Planning for the Future, Boston’s Tun- 
nel, Plans For Boston, Boston’s Traffic 
Arteries, The Mystic River Bridge, 
Bridge Development For Boston. 


Proceedings of the Third New Eng- 
land Traffic Engineering Conference 
may be obtained from the National 
Conservation Bureau, 60 John Street, 
New York 7, N. Y., at the cost of 
preparation, $1.50 per copy. 


Connecticut To 
Use Plywood Signs 


Before the war, nearly all highway 
signs were of pine lumber, ¥% in. or 
thicker, and were ordinarily made up 
of 6-inch boards joined together by 
cleats on the rear of the sign. During 
the war, the Connecticut Highway 
Department investigated thoroughly 
the possibilities of plywood, made with 
waterproof glue, with the surface dip- 
ped in a resin to waterproof it further. 
Considerable information was obtained 
from manufacturers of gliders and air- 
planes, and specifications were drawn 
up for a %-in., 5-ply plywood that 
will be used in the manufacture of the 
majority of the Highway Department’s 
future signs. A saving is anticipated 
because the new plywood sign will be 
lighter and more durable. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP IN THE 
INSTITUTE OF TRAFFIC ENGINEERS 


Quoting from the I.T.E. Constitu- 
tion, Article I], and By-Laws, Ar- 
ticle I: 


ArtTicLe II. Section 1. The membership 
of the InstiTuTE shall consist of Members, As- 
sociate Members, Affiliates, Juniors, and Honor- 
ary Members. Members, Associate Members 
and Juniors shall be professionally engaged in 
the practice of traffic engineering. 


Member 


ArTIcLE I, SeEcTION 1. A Member shall be 
(30) years of age and 
shall have been in the active practice of en- 
gineering for at least ten (10) years and shall 
have been in responsible charge of work in one 
of the recognized branches of engineering for 
at least five (5) years. For at least five (5) 
years he shall have been engaged in the prac- 


not less than thirty 
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HICAGO traffic engineers disclosed, through a 


a of all traffic fatalities occurred on only 4.4 per cent of 
pated the total street mileage. In 1943, the five most 
ill be dangerous intersections were relighted with modern 
trafhe safety lighting. During the next 12 months 
total night accidents dropped 37 per cent while total 
day accidents increased. Was this better street lighting 
a good investment? Chicago people think so. Right now 
Chicago is in the midst of a $3,000,000 street lighting 
modernization program. In addition to saving lives, 
good street lighting reduces crime and improves real 


estate values. Is your community realizing all the good 
bail be from good street lighting? 
ge and 


of en- 
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in one 
ing for 
ve (5) The Street and Traffic Safety Lighting Bureau, 155 East 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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tice of trafhc engineering and for at least 
years of this period he shall have 
been in responsible charge, and shall be quali- 
fied to conceive, design and direct trathce engi- 


neering work. 


two (2) 


Associate Member 


SECTION 2. An Associate Member shall be 
not less than twenty-five (25) 
and shall have been in the active practice of 
engineering for at least eight (8) years. For 
at least three (3) he shall 
engaged in the practice of traffic engineering 
and for at least one (1) year of this period he 
shall have been in responsible charge. 


Affiliate 


SECTION 3. An Afhliate, at the time of ad- 
mission, shall be a person who is contributing 
substantially to the advancement of the Traffic 
Engineering profession through 
achievement in a related field, in which he 
shall have been engaged for at least ten (10) 
years, five (5) years of which he shall have 
been in responsible charge of important work. 
At no time shall an invitation to Affliate 
Membership be extended if the number of 
Affiliate Members equals or exceeds 20 per cent 
of the total number of Members and Associate 
Members. 


years of age 


years, have been 


outstanding 


Junior 


SECTION 4. A Junior shall be not less than 
twenty-one (21) years of age and shall have 
been in the active practice of engineering for 
at least five (5) years. For at least one (1) 
year he shall have been engaged in the prac- 
tice of traffic engineering. 

SecTION 5. The membership of a Junior in 
the INstituTE shall when he becomes 
thirty-five (35) years of age unless he be pre- 
viously transferred to the grade of 


Member. 


Honorary Member 


cease 


Associate 


Section 6. An Honorary Member shall be 
a person who has performed notable and out- 
standing services in the interest of the profes- 
sion of trafhe engineering. At no time shall 
there be more than five (5) Mem- 


bers. 


Honorary 


Interpreting Experience 


SECTION 7. In considering the qualifications 
of candidates for the grade of Member, Asso- 
ciate Member, and Junior, graduation in engi- 
neering from a school of recognized standing 
shall be equivalent to four (4) years of active 
practice in engineering, and the satisfactory 
completion of each year of work in an engi- 
neering school of recognized standing without 
graduation, shall be equivalent to one-half (1/2) 
year of active practice. Graduation in a course 
other than engineering from a college or uni- 
versity of recognized standing shall be consid- 


ered equivalent to two (2) 
practice. 


years of active 
Full-time post-graduate work in en- 
gineering in a school of recognized standing 
shall be equivalent to an equal time in active 
practice, and part-time 

shall be appropriate 


post graduate work 
Provided, 


however, that no candidate shall receive credit 


Ziven credit. 
for more than four (4) years of active prac- 
tice in engineering because of educational quali- 
fications. 


SECTION 8. 
Member 


An applicant for the grade of 
submits than ten (10) 
years of engineering experience but who is de- 
ficient 


who more 
in trafic engineering experience shall 
be permitted to substitute such additional en- 
gineering experience, provided it is of profes- 
sional grade, in lieu of traffic engineering ex- 
perience, two (2) years of additional 
experience being considered equivalent to one 
(1) year of traffic engineering experience, pro- 
vided however, there must be offered not 
less than three (3) years of trafic engineering 
experience of which at least two (2) years 
must be in responsible charge. An applicant 
for the grade of Associate Member, who sub- 
mits more than eight (8) years of engineering 
experience, but who is deficient in traffic engi- 
neering experience shall be permitted to sub- 
stitute such additional engineering experience, 
provided it is of professional grade, in lieu of 
traffic engineering experience; two (2) years 
of such additional engineering experience being 
considered equivalent to one (1) year of traf- 
fic engineering experience, provided, however, 
that there must be offered at least two (2) 
years of traffic engineering experience, of 
which at least one (1) year must be in 
responsible charge. 


such 


SECTION 9. Engineering work of professional 
grade, which may be substituted for a portion 
of the experience in traffic engineering, as pro- 
vided in Sec. 8 of this article, shall include 
experience in engineering after the applicant is 
twenty-one (21) years old, during which he 
has been in engineering work of a 
higher grade than that of draftsman, instru- 
ment man and inspector, or in similar grades 
in which the applicant is working under direct 
supervision, or in positions where the personal 
responsibility and technical knowledge required 
are small. 


enga ged 


SECTION 10. of the 


Founder Engineering Societies shall be accepted 
as proof of the necessary engineering experi- 


Membership in one 


ence, other than traffic engineering experience, 
required for admission to the equivalent grade 
in the INsTITUTE. 


SECTION 11. Engineering teaching shall be 
considered the equivalent of active practice in 
engineering and if the applicant holds the 
grade of assistant professor, or its equivalent, 
such teaching shall be considered as responsible 
charge. 
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